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S IT possible so to teach that the language 
I errors of children may be gradually elim- 
inated, possibly completely eliminated? 

Apparently the first definite attempt to tab- 
ulate children’s errors was made about twenty 
years ago.! That brief study showed what has 
been abundantly proved by later studies, that 
the mistakes made by pupils in the lower 
grades are the same mistakes that are made 
by pupils in the upper grades, and that a very 
small number of errors, as few as ten, if com- 
pletely eliminated would eliminate half the 
errors made by any particular group. 

Notwithstanding this early indication of the 
small number of errors made by any one child 
or any one small group, a number of years 
passed hefore any attempt was made to note 
specifically the number of errors attached to 
any one child. This particular question natur- 
ally grew out of the measurement program, 
and a few details as to how it came about 
might be of interest. 

During the school year 1924-25, a language 
testing program was offered throughout the 
state of Massachusetts from Boston University. 
A total of 136,030 children from 94 towns and 
cities throughout the state participated. The 
pupils were more numerous in grades three to 
eight, but there were about 20,000 representa- 
tives also from the high school grades. The 
median scores from grade to grade showed re- 
duction as follows (median score of rights; 
perfect score 28): 
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1Educational Journal 1909, Pages 178-180. 
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Careful study of these returns together with 
try-out work on an experimental basis gradu- 
ally led to the suspicion that most of the reduc- 
tion was due to the selective process. That is, 
the pupils doing less well in school work tend 
to drop out, leaving in schoo] those who are 
proficient. The grade median, therefore, may 
merely mean that the children who remain in 
school are the more capable and therefore do 
better. In other words, the selective process 
could explain the results without any improve- 
ment in teaching. 

This suspicion gradually deepened into a 
conviction and led to attempts to fix specifically 
the question of improvement of individuals and 
to follow particular individuals for a period of 
time. The most startling discovery of this ex- 
periment on number of errors attaching to an 
individual child was the fact that within a 
comparatively short time, with proper teach- 
ing, a pupil could make tremendous progress. 

The writer is under obligations to many stu- 
dents for cooperative work in an attempt to 
answer this problem of individual errors and 
individual improvement.2 

Sophia M. Palm conducted a control experi- 
ment in the Roxbury High School, Boston, dur- 
ing the year 1925-26. The purpose of the ex- 
periment was to compare the usual work in 
grammar and composition with a special plan 
that placed the emphasis directly upon the 
language errors made by the pupils. Briefly, 


the special plan consisted in first interesting 


2Alice Dunn, Flora Billings, Eleanor Murphy, Sophia 
Palm, Mary Healy, Mary Comer, and many others in the 
Boston Metropolitan Area. 
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the pupils in the problem of grammatically 
correct speaking and writing; second, using a 
standard language test, in this case the Wil- 
son Language-Error Test, supplemented by the 
Charters Verb Test as a further means of 
motivation and checking results; third, follow- 
ing up the giving of the test and the listing of 
errors, by further specific work looking toward 
the elimination of the discovered errors; 
fourth, repetition of tests at set intervals fol- 
lowed by further remedial work. To begin with, 
the groups were comparable, teachers equally 
competent, and the general make-up of the 
groups from every standpoint, including in- 
telligence and social background, were prac- 
tically equivalent. 


The results of the experiment can be told 
briefly by comparison of the results of the test 
in Class A (experimental) and Class B (con- 
trol) on the three dates during which the tests 
were given. 
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the Wilson Language-Error Test 
SUMMARY OF ERRORS, 
Section 7N 32 Pupils 
Story A—September 26.....334 Errors 
Story B—February 1)5....... 215 Errors 
Story C—May 175 Errors 
Section 70 33 Pupils 
Story A—September 26.....378 Errors 
Story B—February 1)....... 272 Errors 
Story C—May 162 Errors 
Section 8N 33 Pupils 
Story A—September 26.....355 Errors 
Story B—February 1)....... 187 Errors 
Story C—May 24...........00 156 Errors 
Section 8P 28 Pupils 
Story A—September 26.....281 Errors 
Story B—February 1)....... 168 Errors 


Story C—May 130 Errors 
Total Errors 

September 26............ 1348 

February 165.............. 742 

623 


RESULTS—WILSON LANGUAGE-ERROR TEST. 


Three Stories. Possible Score on Each, 28. 


Oct. 15 


Dec. 15 Feb. 15 | 


Class A (Experimental) | 716 errors, median 21 | 314 errors, median 12 | 128 errors, median 4 | 


Class B (Control) 


The test program was supplemented by use 
of the Charters Verb Test. The results from 
the use of this test were slightly more in favor 
of Class A (experimental group). The thing 
that appeared to help most was the specific 
drill in the form of games and other rather 
elementary procedures. This was not disliked 
by the ninth grade pupils. They realized their 
deficiencies and were very anxious to overcome 
them. The superior results in language secured 
by this experimental group were matters of 
comment by teachers in other classes. 


Another experiment with two seventh and 
two eighth grades of the. Washington Inter- 
mediate School, Boston, was carried through- 
out the years 1925-26. There were 125 children 
involved in this experiment, The nationalities 
were as follows: Jewish, 60; Italian, 46; Polish, 
5; Negro, 5; German, 3; Greek, 2; English, 2; 
Irish, 1; Lithuanian, 1. The progress of the 
group can be briefly shown by merely summar- 
izing the errors made on the three divisions of 


625 errors, median 16 627 errors, median 16 | 623 errors, median 16 | 


It would be possible to compute the reduc- 
tion of errors on a percentage basis. It is evi- 
dent that the improvement was very great. 


There was another study conducted by Alice 
Dunn in which the written composition work 
of a sixth grade was carefully studied through- 
out thirty-two weeks of a year. There were 
forty-four members of the class; most of them 
came from non-English speaking homes. The 
average age was 11 years and 10 months. The 
Wilson Language-Error Test, Form I, was 
used as a means of motivation, as well as a 
basis for noting improvement. The reduction 
of errors from September to May amounted to 
40 per cent. 


In this study the written work of the class 
was made the object of special study and con- 
cern. Using the standardized test as a start 
and as a means of securing interest, children 
were led to give particular attention to their 
written work. The results are shown in Tables 
I and II, which follow herewith. 
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TABLE I: A frequency table of the number 
of weeks during which a 6th grade class of 
44 pupils made no errors in written lan- 
guage work. 


1 pupil 
3 pupils 
4 pupils 
2 pupils 
1 pupil 
1 pupil 
1 pupil 

44 pupils 


Range (0 to 32 weeks 
Median 6 weeks 


Table I shows the number of weeks from 
0 to 32, and opposite this scale the number of 
pupils who had no errors in written work for 
that particular number of weeks. It will be 
noted that of the 44 pupils one pupil did not 
succeed in carrying his written work for a 
single week without error. On the other hand, 
one pupil succeeded in carrying the work for 
32 weeks without an error. 

Table II which follows shows the number 
of separate language errors attached to an 
individual person during the 32 weeks period. 


TABLE II: Showing the number of separate 
language errors attaching to an individual 
during a period of 32 weeks, 6th grade. 


1 pupil 
4 pupils 
.. 2 pupils 
20 errors ...... . 1 pupil 
21 errors +. 1 pupil 
. 2 pupils 


BT 1 pupil 
29 errors ........ 1 pupil 
30 errors .... 2 pupils 
3 pupils 
34 errors 1 pupil 
35 errors. 1 pupil 
2 pupils 
3 pupils 

44 pupils 


Range 0 to 53 errors per pupil for 32 weeks 
Median 26 


During the 32 weeks one pupil made no 
error, the largest number made by any pupils 
was 53, the median was 26. This particular 
study is of a little different nature. It does 
not tend to show the elimination of errors be- 
cause it is cumulative and shows instead the 
shows clearly that the elimination of errors 
iumber of errors attaching to a single per- 
son throughout an entire year of work. It 
is certainly encouraging to know that even 
from children coming from non-English speak- 
ing homes that the largest number of errors 
attached to a particular child is 54 and that 
this tapers off at the other end to a 0, with a 
median of only 26. This particular study 
is not an impossible or an unlimited problem. 
It 1s sizable; the smal] number of errors in- 
dicates that elimination is a feasible under- 
taking. 

The work of other cooperators illustrates 
at least one other point, namely, that groups 
of children may vary considerably and that in 
some groups the number of language errors 
is exceedingly small. One teacher working 
with a seventh grade class during a period of 
three weeks listed 39 specific errors made by 
various pupils in the class. Each error was 
listed under the name of a pupil; many of 
the names had more than one error listed 
under them. The largest number of errors 
assigned to any one pupil in the class was 9. 
Four pupils had no errors. The average num- 
ber of errors per pupil for the entire class 
was 4.2. 

(Continued on page 132) 
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JUDGING TEACHERS’ JUDGMENTS IN GRAMMAR 
| ERRORS 


WALTER BARNES, ELEANOR M. KILBRIDE, ALICE M. LOCKWOOD, and 
SEYMOUR LINK 
New York University, New York City 


study of pupils’ grammar errors as in- 

dicated in reports made by teachers, was 
impressed almost from the beginning by the 
uncertainty and inadequacy of the teachers’ 
judgments. Not only did these teachers display 
confusion as to what constitutes grammar 
errors, they also listed as errors locutions 
which, in the judgment of the committee, 
should not be classified as errors at all. More- 
over, even when the errors noted and tabulated 
were genuine errors, no distinction was made 
between the more serious ones and those less 
serious. It seemed to the committee, therefore, 
that perhaps they could add something to this 
course by making a beginning toward a more 
practical classification of errors and so-called 
errors. Obviously, the problem of grammar 
correctness, which is a difficult one under the 
most favorable conditions, can be simplified 
greatly if: first, the graver errors, the bad 
blunders, are separated from the more trivial 
ones; and second, those words and phrases 
which are in good usage, either literary or 
colloquial, but which are frequently regarded 
as errors, are separated from those words and 
phrases which are unwarranted and unap- 
proved in good usage. 

It is but fair to point out that the teachers 
who made these reports were placed, by the 
very nature of their task (namely, to discover 
as many grammar errors as possible) in a 
position in which they were abnormally crit- 
ical. Since it was their task to find errors, 
they, naturally, tried to find as many er- 
rors as they could. It was a sort of inquisi- 
tion: merit attached to the person who was 
most successful in detecting incorrect expres- 
sions. Thus they were led to fault-finding, 
gerund-grinding, hair-splitting. 

Not that the committee objects to the assign- 
ment that led these teachers to discover and 
list the errors. It is of course, desirable to 
survey the language errors of children: to 


Ts committee, appointed to make a 


determine what errors are most prevalent, 
which errors are most frequent in certain 
grades, etc. But the fact remains that one of 
the most outstanding problems of grammar is 
the unloading of a mass of misunderstandings, 
prejudices, and dubious academic distinctions: 
“old purist junk’’, as it has been termed. 

The committee believes its report is of value 
only as indicating a desirable point of view. 
Obviously, it is impossible to judge with final- 
ity or even with authority in the field of 
language usage. The fact that this committee 
regards certain locutions as gross errors and 
others as venial errors or as specimens of good 
colloquial usage means no more than that four 
persons on this committee have come to this 
conclusion: it is merely an expression of 
opinion. So far as possible, the committee 
based its opinions on expert authority, but this 
involved them in the problem of deciding which 
of opposite and antagonistic authorities they 
would follow: thus, we are thrown back on 
opinion again, 

The committee recommends that the specific 
findings be not taken with much seriousness, 
but that the members of the course endeavor 
to get the general point of view, the attitude, 
of the committee. The bibliography contains 
the names of articles and books that, for the 
most part, run square counter to the formal- 
istic, pedantic, static, grammar-bound concep- 
tion of the English language: reading of some 
of this material will lead, the committee be- 
lieves, to a saner attitude toward language 
correctness, 

The committee has thrown the material 
studied (consisting of several hundreds of 
teachers’ reports on grammar errors) into 
four categories: 1, gross errors; 2, venial 
errors; 3, good colloquial usage; and, 4, words 
and expressions that are not, in any sense of 
the word, errors. The first group consists of 
those violations of grammar that are grave 
and serious, the elimination of which is highly 


*Note: This paper is a report, here slightly modified, made by a committee in a course given by Prof. Howard 
R. Driggs, in the School of Education, New York University. 
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desirable. The second group consists of those 
mistakes that are not so serious, slight, com- 
paratively trivial blunders. These are to be 
given some attention, some remedial] drill, but 
the time necessary to eradicate the more seri- 
ous errors is not to be taken up with these less 
important matters. The third group consists 
of words and expressions that are in desirable 
and approved colloquial, that is conversational 
use. These expressions are not incorrect; they 
are merely inappropriate in staid, formal dis- 
course. There is no classification by grades, 
nor is there any tabulation of frequency of 
errors. Moreover, the committee has greatly 
condensed their first lists by classifying, by 
omitting errors similar to others that had been 
noted, etc. The report gives not so much a tab- 
ulation of children’s errors as a picture of 
teachers’ judgments of children’s language. 
Some Considerations 

In the formulating and the applying of these 
principles, certain considerations are to be 
observed. 

First. The teacher or any other adult who 
takes pride in his language will make and 
should make many discriminations which are 
not to be expected of the child. It is probable 
that many persons who enter teaching have 
more than average interest and ability in 
language; teaching probably attracts persons 
of that type. It is certain that anyone who has 
taught for some time has been led to improve 
his language, to be more conscious of language, 
to have a more or less critical attitude toward 
language, his and that of others. All this is to 
be expected, and is probably desirable. But in 
his zeal for correctness and fine distinctions, 
the teacher should not be led to think of his 
own standards as being average standards. 
Let him improve and refine his own speech as 
much as he will (within the limits of good 
taste and good sense), but let him not expect 
nor exact from his students the same degree 
of discrimination. 

Second. Colloquial language should be re- 
garded as good language, effective, appropri- 
ate, desirable, not lower down in the scale 
than literary language but rather as different 
from it. In vigor, picturesqueness, variety, 
ease, naturalness, in many desirable qualities 
and characteristics, colloquial language is 
more effective than the formal style that 
teachers seem to wish to substitute for it. 

Indeed, it seems probable that, in view of 
the priority of colloquial speech, of its greater 


social importance, of its more frequent use, 
good, ready, fluent, vivid colloquial speech 
should be regarded as the norm, written 
language being regarded as a sort of dialect 
or variant, a more or less formal extension of 
speech. If teachers would adopt this point of 
view, they would center their efforts on estab- 
lishing higher and firmer standards of collo- 
quial speech, idiomatic speech, rich, racy ver- 
nacular speech, and would bring the children 
to regard the written forms as special lan- 
guage activities, which are, normally, more 
formal and more conventional. As the situation 
is at present, teachers regard written language 
as the norm or standard and colloquial speech 
as a sort of outlaw language. Thus we have 
become unduly cautious, captious, and critical. 
Gross Errors 

Apparently, the most common class of gross 
errors is that caused by the confusion of the 
past tense and the perfect participle of irregu- 
lar verbs. Sometimes this is the use of the 
participle for the past tense: sung for sang, 
rung for rang, run for ran, seen for saw, done 
for did. Sometimes it is the use of the past 
tense for the perfect participle: have fell for 
have fallen, have went for have gone, have saw 
for have seen, have shook for have shaken, 
have took for have taken, have rode for have 
ridden. 

Sometimes there is confusion between the 
present and the past tenses, especially when 
the two forms are somewhat similar. An ex- 
ample is: the present come instead of the past 
came. (Frequently this would seem to be an 
unconscious use of the historica] present.) 

Of special difficulty are the doublets: lie— 
lay, sit—set, rise—raise, the transitive forms 
of the past tense and perfect participle being 
used instead of the corresponding forms of the 
intransitive verb. 

Unauthorized verb forms, perhaps usually 
coined by analogy, are: brung, clumb, had 
ought. 

The ommission of the final ed in past tense 
and perfect participle of regular causes many 
errors in speech which are carried over into 
writing. Some of the more persistent ones are: 
helped, dropped, stopped, happened, asked. 
Apparently, the ommission of the ing-ending 
of the present participle, while very common 
in speech, does not often carry over into 
writing. 

The unauthorized ain’t is common, Possibly 
this is making its way into acceptable speech, 
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The double negative, in many varieties, 
persists. 

Lack of agreement in number (between sub- 
ject and verb, usually plural subject and 
singular verb): “they was,” for example, is 
apparently quite common. It would seem that 
there is a tendency to fail to observe this 
agreement in sentences beginning with the ex- 
pletive introductory there, as in “There is two 
of us.” (Theoretically, this is as serious a 
mistake as “Two of us is”, but practically the 
former error should probably be rated as a 
trivial error). Sometimes the lack of agree- 
ment is between a singular subject and a 
plural verb, as in “One of the men were”, a 
clear instance of attraction. 

The personal pronouns seem to come next 
after the verb in difficulty. 

Case violation is common. The use of the 
objective for the nominative, as in “Father and 
me went” should probably be counted as a 
gross error, while “It is me” probably should 
be regarded as trivial or good colloquial lan- 
guage. The use of the nominative for the ob- 
jective, as in “between you and 7” has become 
so common as probably to remove it from the 
rank of gross error. 

The irregular youse, hisself and theirself 
have been noted, as have also his’n, her’n, and 
their’n. These latter seem to occur only in 
supplementary position, as in “It is his’n’’; 
Probably the regular form his seems some- 
what weak in that position. 

The use of the objective plural them for the 
demonstrative those was noted. This occurs in 
such expressions as “them boys”’. 

Trivial Errors 
VERBS AND VERB PHRASES 

The use of of for have in such phrases as 
“should of gone’, In speech this is no more 
than a bit of permissible elision; when it oc- 
curs in writing, it is more serious. 

Was instead of were in conditions contrary 
to fact, as in “If I was you.” In general, the 
subjunctive mood violations may al] be consid- 
ered trivial. 

Errors resulting from confusion in the aux- 
iliary verb forms. Shall and will, may and 
might, can and could, will and would, shall and 
should: confusions in these should be regarded 
as somewhat unimportant, probably as to-be- 
expected in colloquial language. 

Confusion between may and can, bring and 
fetch, teach and learn, lie outside the realm of 
grammar: they are probably trivial. 
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The use of the nominative form of the rela- 
tive, as in “Who did you see?” 

The use of “that there” and “this here”. 

The use of the relative which for who, as in 
“the man which’’. 

Tautological expressions 
woman she”’. 

ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS 

In general, the confusion between adjectives 
and adverb forms may be regarded as of trivial 
importance. Frequently the distinction has 
broken down to the degree that good colloquial 
speech uses the adjective (the briefer form) 
consistently. Sometimes the distinction has en- 
tirely disappeared even from literary English. 

The use of the superlative form of the ad- 
jective (and sometimes of the adverb) in re- 
gard to two things or ideas, as in: the 
prettiest of the two”. 

The use of a instead of an, as in “a accident”. 

PREPOSITIONS AND CONJUNCTIONS 

In general, mistakes in prepositions may be 
regarded as mistakes in idiom: probably the 
grammar approach is neither logical nor psy- 
chological. At worst, these mistakes are triv- 
ial, nearly always the expressions are collo- 
quially permissible, and frequently the expres- 
sions condemned are in the best literary usage. 

Between referring to more than two is 
warrantable. 

Like instead of as, as in “Do like I do” and 
the use of than as a preposition, as in “The boy 
is older than me’’, are certainly not serious in- 
fractions of grammar: probably they are to be 
regarded as of trivia] importance or as per- 
missible colloquialism. 

Expressions in Good Colloquial Use 

Try and go, went and did, make a try at it, 
have got (as in “I’ve got a book”, “We’ve got 
to go”) are to be considered good colloquial 
language. 

In general, phrases called “slang” may be 
employed in colloquial speech without offense. 
But few of us know what slang is and few of 
us try to make distinctions between desirable 
and undesirable slang. Instances of so-called 
slang that may be accepted in colloquial speech 
are: all broken up, stay put, awful bad, some 
party, he made good, all in, all by her lonesome, 
a smash-up. 

Kind of and sort of, as “It’s kind of pretty”. 
Also sort of a, such a, as “in any such a per- 
son’’, etc. 

The use of a plural pronoun referring to a 


such as “The 
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singular antecedent in such phrases as “Each 
must do their own work’. Similarly, these 
sort, these kind, etc. 

“Don’t” is certainly in good colloquial use 
as third person singular, as in “He don’t”. 

The split infinitive is probably better than 
the “united infinitive” in colloquial speech. 

in for into is probably to be regarded as not 
objectionable colloquial speech, as in “Put it in 
the box’”’. 

Such expressions as “None of them are”, 
“each of us are” are probably established in 
good colloquial speech. 

Expressions in Good General Use 

“Not as tall as I’’, “Quite as tall’. (Appar- 
ently, many teachers have a notion that they 
must not use as and quite in negatives: they 
must say “Not so tall’, “Not quite as tall.”) 

“Which drawer is it in?”’ The objection here 
is to the use of a preposition to end a sentence 
with. 

Among the accepted idioms regarded as in- 
correct are: in back of, all gone, right in the 
middle, going to go, come quick, lot of money, 
real spring-like, hurry up, I bought me a book, 
off-hand, let’s go, hold him tight, I will see 
about it, I started to hurry along, makes your 
hair stand on end, reason why, tired out, sell- 
ing out, well-to-do, took time (to go), how do 
you do, be up and doing, I’d like (to do it), all 
of a sudden, get used to his ways, hit the nail 
on the head, hang around, put the deal across, 
call down, ran right over him, angry at me, 
mad at me, entirely completed, I love cake, 
what do you think of my going, it is emptied, 
the ice broke up, it tastes salty, sure (appar- 
ently, we should say surely), by her house (in- 
stead of near her house), a friend that is here 
(this teacher seems not to know that the rela- 
tive that may be used for both who and which), 
smashed into, over to a friend’s, the clothes 
were too small on him, tomorrow is Sunday, 
pretty good, put out the fire, we had better go, 
would rather. 

It would seem that some teachers are led to 
regard these and similar idioms as errors 
through mistaken notions: that a phrase that 
won’t parse is always bad, that language that 
is common or crude is always to be condemned, 
and in general that the use of apparently un- 
necessary words is obiectionable. 

Certain Speech Tendencies Opposing 
Correct Language 

It may make for greater clarity in our think- 

ing and for more understanding of the reasons 


why people use certain incorrect locutions if 
we keep in mind some tendencies, strong drifts 
in language usage. This does not imply that we 
are not to insist upon correctness (within rea- 
sonable limits); it means merely that we will 
be somewhat more sympathetic toward certain 
errors. It would seem, however, that some of 


. these tendencies are urgent enough to be con- 


sidered as laws, some of them of greater in- 
fluence than the laws of correctness and con- 
ventionality. Undoubtedly some of these tend- 
encies have made in the past drastic changes in 
our language; and while we are justified in 
our insistence upon correctness in accordance 
with present standards, we should recognize 
the probability that many of the “divided 
usage’”’ words and phrases and even the “incor- 
rect” and “ungrammatical” expressions are in 
the transitory stage. At any rate, recognition 
of the more important of these tendencies will 
enable us the more easily to strike at the causes 
of the errors. 

We list below some of these tendencies. We 
make no attempt to be exhaustive nor to list 
these in the order of their importance. 

I. The tendency to break down grammatical 
distinctions, to simplify the inflextiona] system 
of our language. Every student of English 
knows of the revolutionary changes that have 
already been made in the language, due to this 
tendency; but it would seem that most of us 
are unwilling that further changes be made. 
Among the specific changes that seem to us 
already accomplished are the following: (Lim- 
ited to the examples drawn from the papers 
examined by the committee.) 

1. The breakdown of the adjective-adverb 
distinction in slow, fast, quick, bright, safe, 
loud, quiet, easy, tight, hard, soft. (It is not 
contended that there are not fine distinctions 
to be made between the adjectival and the 
adverbial uses of these words, but only that 
the sharp grammatical lines have been 
blurred.) Pretty has been used as adverb for 
a long time in such phrases as pretty good. 

2. The breakdown of certain pronoun-ad- 
verbial distinctions. Most, for example, re- 
garded by purists as pronominal as in “Most 
of us,” is used freely as adverb as in “Most 
everything.” 

3. The breakdown between certain con- 
juncival-adverbial uses. “Like I do” is used 
freely instead of “as I do.” 

4. The disappearance of the future perfect 
tense. 
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5. The disappearance of the subjunctive 
forms except in the verb to be, as in “If I 
were you”. Even here, was would seem to be 
good idiomatic English. 

6. The use of don’t instead of the more 
grammatical doesn’t in the third person sin- 
gular, as in “He don’t’. 

7. The use of /’ll as a contraction for both 
I will and I shall. This leads to the further 
confusion between shall and will. In general, 
we believe that we are not justified in making 
any distinction between shall and will except 
perhaps in the first person singular in decla- 
rative sentences, shall denoting futurity, will 
denoting volition. 

Some of the grammar changes that may be 
regarded as virtually accomplished are: 

1. The use of me as a nominative form after 
the copulative verb, as in “It is me”. Similar 
constructions, “It is him, her” are probably 
not so well established. 

2. The use of I as objective in such com- 
binations as “between you and 7”. (It is use- 
less to point out that one would not say “be- 
tween 7’, hence should not say “between you 
and I”: neither logic nor grammar can con- 
trol usage.) 

II. The tendency to observe “general mean- 
ings’’ rather than specific grammar forms in 
speech. This accounts for the following so- 
called violations of agreement in number: 
“Each must do their work,” “The class have 
gone’. “Which one of the boys have gone?” 
“those kind’. The tendency seems to be to 
use the plural form if the plural idea is upper- 
most in the speaker’s mind. 

III. The tendency to use emphatic locutions. 
This accounts for such pleonasms as “Mary’s 
mother, she went to the store”, “this here”, 
“that there’, “for to go” and for double nega- 
tives; such as “I don’t have no work to do.” 
It would seem that the negative idea ex- 
pressed with the verb is not considered strong 
enough to carry an emphatic meaning, hence 
the negative is used again. Of course the 
double negative can be defended historically 
and by analogy with other languages. The 
only point we are concerned in making here 
is, that there is a strong tendency to secure 
additional emphasis by doubling the negative. 
It is mere pedantry to argue that two nega- 
tives make an affirmative. If the double neg- 
ative is incorrect, it is incorrect because it is 
a violation of an established usage. 

IV. The tendency to use short-cuts. 


This 


accounts for some slang and word mutilation, 

for contractions, for elision of syllables, for 

slurring of vowels. 

V. The tendency to eliminate distinctions 
that are too difficult to make. Pairs of words 
such as shall and will illustrate this. This 
accounts also for the situation in regard to 
the lie-lay, sit-set, rise-raise words. Many 
persons pretty well educated cannot make this 
distinction. Certain “mistakes” have already 
been established in good usage: “a setting 
hen”, “the lay of the land”, etc. 

VI. The tendency to supply certain gaps in 
the language. The use of ain’t, for example, 
in such sentences as “I am going in the right 
direction, ain’t I’’, would seem to be almost 
justified: it is stilted to use “am I not”, while 
“aren’t I”, which seems established in Eng- 
land, is perhaps somewhat too “showy” with 
us. The tendency to supply gaps seems to ac- 
count also for such barbarisms as “had ought”’. 

VII. The tendency to observe the demands 
of naturalness rather than correctness. Many 
people prefer busted to burst or bursted, “this 
kind of a book” to “this kind of book”: as 
they say, “It sounds more natural.” 

These are some of the more important ten- 
dencies to be kept in mind as we proceed to 
set up a language-correctness improvement 
program. Whether individual] teachers ap- 
prove of a tendency or not, whether they “fall 
in” with it or stand out stiffly against it will 
probably depend upon the temperament and 
previous training of the teacher. But the 
situation raises the question as to whether in 
general teachers have not been trying to stop 
or check tendencies and forces which are al- 
most irresistible and which are in general 
salutary. 
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VARIETY IN SENTENCE-STRUCTURE 


Its Relation to Technical Excellence in Composition and to Intelligence 


IRVIN C. POLEY 
Friends’ School, Germantown, Pennsylvania 


N THE world of physical science, many 

laws have been discovered which are in- 

controvertibly true. As in other fields 
of human striving education has felt the 
effects of this. Schoolmen are a little im- 
patient of the number of things vital to 
educational progress that are decided by 
mere opinion. Those who have studied 
Latin have little way of knowing what they 
should have been without it, and may either 
over-rate or deny its importance; those who 
have not been exposed to training in the 
ancient languages may assume that, as they 
have “gotten along all right” without it, it is 
a waste of time for others to study it, or, just 
as probably, that all their mental limitations 
are due to its omission in their schooling. One 
captain of industry is quoted by the classicists; 
another, of the opposite opinion, by the anti- 
classicists. The chaotic condition of which this 
is an example explains the cordiality of the 
reception of the movement to measure results 
in education. 


This movement has blazed a trail; but it is 
a mistake to hail its achievements as a high- 
way. There is great danger of exaggerating 
the accuracy of the results, and thereby re- 
tarding proper recognition of what has really 
been accomplished. When, therefore, my inter- 
est was aroused in the question: Is there a re- 
lation ‘between intelligence and sentence- 
structure?, I realized that with a possibility of 
only thirty cases (the number of children in 
the demonstration class in English at Harvard 
last summer), I could expect no real signifi- 
cance in the results of this particular problem 
of measurement. But could I not, however, 
hope to find something suggestive of the value 
of a thorough-going study of this problem? 


In thinkjng my question over, I saw that my 
real interest was in variety of sentence-struc- 
ture, and not merely in sentences complex in a 
technical sense. Participial phrases often make 
a sentence that is complex in spirit, as they 
give subordinate form to subordinate ideas. I 
saw that it would also be interesting to see if 
there was not a correlation between variety of 


sentence-structure and technical excellence in 
composition as a whole. The latter I should 
judge by an average of theme-grades; the chil- 
dren’s intelligence could be rated by their 
showing on the Dearborn Group Tests. 

The thirty possible cases already mentioned 
were eighth grade children in the Harvard 
demonstration class in English. For various 
kinds of incompleteness of record, I had to re- 
ject from consideration four of the pupils, and 
so my study is based on only twenty-six cases. 
The teacher, Miss Brennan, cooperated admir- 
ably; she asked for variety in sentence-struc- 
ture, but did not teach ways of achieving this 
until after the writing of all the themes con- 
sidered. I made an intensive study of four 
themes from each child. The first one was en- 
titled My First Day at Harvard; it was too 
short to be significant. The second was Points 
to Remember in Oral Composition. Unfortun- 
ately for my purpose, an excellent outline for 
this had been worked out by the group in 
classtime; this tended to make the work more 
uniform, and not genuinely indicative of the 
independent ability of the writers. The third 
was a paraphrase of a poem, Alec Yeaton’s 
Son', and the fourth was an original account 
of a storm. The last two themes were consid- 
ered, therefore, of major importance in rank- 
ing the children; and, if two pupils were of 
equal standing in the variety of their sentence- 
structure, variety in the fourth theme counted 
ahead of variety in the third. If I was still in 
doubt, I went back to the first two themes be- 
fore making a decision. 

Since children’s tendency is to write in nor- 
mal order simple and compound sentences, I 
decided that in each theme I need list the num- 
ber of only those sentences that gave variety. 
I worked over a good many papers before I 
decided to tabulate six types of devices for 
gaining that end: (1) noun clauses; (2) ad- 
verbial clauses; (3) adiective clauses; (4) in- 
troductory phrases of all kinds; (5) participial 
phrases; (6) inverted order. Some explanatory 
notes on the classification’may be in order. For 


iIn ATLANTIC PROSE AND POETRY. 
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one thing, I decided that noun clauses that 
were formed merely by the use of words like 
he said, followed by a quotation, deserved no 
credit. Likewise, such a common bit of inverted 
order as. said he was ruled out. There were so 
few gerunds that I credited them with the 
participles. In one or two cases where a child 
used a participial phrase at the first of the 
sentence, I gave him a point both under (4) 
and (5). In many cases, a very simple prepo- 
sitional phrase, like at last, would seem to be of 
no more value than an adverb, like finally; but 
all introductory prepositionai phrases were 
counted. Nouns used adverbially, if put at the 
beginning of a sentence, were counted as in- 
troductory phrases; for example, “One day last 
winter I went—’”’, etc. I found two exclamatory 
sentences, and let one of them turn the scales 
in a difficult decision. I also kept track of 
examples of the sentence-fault or “comma 
blunder”, and, when the decision was close, 
used them against the writer. Of course, no 
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sentence was counted that was not intelligible; 
that is, no elaborate piling-up of phrases was 
scored, if it was not part of a reasonably 
meaningful sentence. 

Before ranking the children, in order to 
make as objective a judgment as possible, I 
weighed the data in my mind for several] hours. 
To secure anonymity, I put letters instead of 
the names, which were now arranged accord- 
ing to their success in obtaining variety in 
sentence-structure, and wrote on the same line 
after the letters: (1) the intelligence quotient 
(1.Q.) as derived from scores made on the 
Dearborn Group Tests (General Examination 
C, Series 2); (2) the score itself; (3) the 
grades for technical ability on the child’s last 
two themes. (See Table I). 

I then ranked the children according to their 
intelligence quotients, and sought a coefficient 
of correlation between their I. Q.’s and the 
variety of their sentence-structure. (Table II). 


TABLE I 
Giving Data in Detail. 

Name of Technical Grades 

Child I.Q. | Score | On Themes 
U7 | 68 A— A— 
2 2B...) 129 | 6 | B B— 
3 | - | 
4 D... | 128 | 49 | > cs 
5 E....| 104 | 46 B+ B+ 
6 F....| 118 6 | B B+ 
7 G....| 151 Gi 
8 H...| 124 56 C+ 
tad 60 A in 
0. 14-1 @ A’ Be 
Bal | 50 
12. 187 61 
13. M..| 123 52 c 
14. N...| 128 48 CG Be. 
16. 125 52 BD 
16. P....| 122 | 50 B 
17. Q..... 112 55 i 
19. a 122 | 53 C+ C+ 
105 45 C+ C 
135 64 dm 
23. W.. 91 38 B 
Bo 111 43 
126 61 D 


TABLE II 
Sentence-| Difference in 
Structure) in Rank 

Rank 1.Q’s + wae 

& 18 17 289 
B. 5 3 9 
a: 16 13 one 169 
D.. 6 2 cons 4 
3. 24 19 361 
17 11 121 
1 6 36 
9.5 5 25 
10. J ..| 19 | 9 pe 81 
9 cont 81 
b.« 3 9 81 
12.5 5 25 
14. N.. 12.5 1.5 | 2.25 © 
9.5 5.5 30.25 
14.5 1.5 2.25 
21 4 16 
18. R...| 25 7 
19. S$ .. 14.5 4.5 20.25 
23 3 9 
3 U .. 7.5 13.5 172.25 
4 18 324 
| 3 9 
X...| 2 4 
25. Y..| 7.5 | | 306.25 

| 103.5 | 103.5 2762 


~ 
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Using the formula, R—1—® Sigma D2 where 


N (n2—1) 
R=the coefficient of correlation, Sigma D2= 


the sum of the squares of the differences in 
rank, and n=the number of cases, I found 
the negligible correlation of .1. 

Table III shows the results of ranking the 
children according to their actual scores. This 
excludes the question of chronological age, 
taken account of in the I. Q.’s. 


TABLE III 
Sentence- | Difference in ; 
Structure Score | Rank Sigma 
Rank | + — D2 
1 1 1 
| | | 49 
4. D..| 2 | 16 | 256 
8 1 1 
10. J ...| 21.5 | 11.5 132.25 
18 7 49 
14.5 1.5 2.25 
21.5 7.5 56.25 
15. O 14.5 5 25 
16. P 18 2 4 
5 25 
0 0 0 
13 6 36 
2 4 16 
9 
| 87.5 | 87.5 | 2197.00 


Using the same formula as before, I find 
that R, the coefficient of’ correlation, is .3. 
With so few cases, it is, of course, pointless to 
carry the coefficient farther than one place. 


My last table of figures shows the work done 
in finding the correlation between the grades 
given for technique, not for subject-matter, on 
the last two themes and, as in all the compari- 
variety of their sentence-structure: 
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TABLE IV 

Sentence-| Theme- Difference in 
Structure | Grade Rank Sigma 

Rank Rank + — D2 
B..| 9 | 49 
11 | 7 | | 49 
E...! 4 | 1 
: 19 | 361 
4 grr | 16 
oe 1 | 8 | 64 
2. 5 | § 
9 | 81 
7 | | 25 
22 7 | | 49 
15 2 4 
20 | | 4 
18 | 2 | 4 
4 | 16 
16 6 | 36 
23. W.. 15 | 225 
23 | 4 
26. Z 20 | 6 36 
| 61.0 | 1078.00 


Working out the formula, I find a high co- 
efficient of correlation, .7. 
Conclusion 
When as few cases as twenty-six are consid- 
ered, one cannot, of course, draw genuine con- 
clusions. It would seem, however, that the fol- 
lowing may be true: 


(1) Between variety of sentence-structure, 
as measured by the methods here described, 
and general intelligence, as measured by the 
tests, there is but slight correlation. As would 
be expected from children in the same grade, 
there is a higher correlation with the actual 
scores made than with the _ intelligence 
quotients. 


(2) Between technical excellence in compo- 
sition, as measured by an expert teacher, and 
variety of sentence-structure, there is a high 
degree of correlation. And herein, perhaps, 
lies whatever may be of significance in this 
study. 


A UNIT OF STUDY IN LETTER-WRITING 


THE FRIENDLY LETTER 
MARIAN M. WALSH 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 


HILE a major portion of the time 
WV allotted to composition in the grades 

is spent on themes, the one type of 
writing that all will use when out of school— 
that of letters—has been woefully neglected. 
With interest on a teacher’s part, there is 
every reason to have children consider writ- 
ing letters sheer joy. Certainly there is no 
better way to judge a person’s education than 
by the kind of correspondent he is. The fol- 
lowing unit was used by the writer in her 
English class in Peabody Demonstration 
School. 


LESSON 1. 

In order to build up a delight in The Lost 
Art, letters from famous men and women to 
children were read with profit. Letters from 
Phillips Brooks, Joel Chandler Harris, “George 
Sand,” Hugh Lofting, Robert Louis Steven- 
son, and as many others as the children heard 
with pleasure were chosen. After Phillips 
Brooks’ “Letter to Gertie’? was read, they 
were asked what they thought of that. 


To GERTIE 
Venice, August 13, 1882. 
Dear Gertie— 

When the little children in Venice want to 
take a bath, they just go down to the front 
steps of the house and jump off, and swim 
about in the street. Yesterday I saw a nurse 
standing on the front steps, holding one end 
of a string and the other end was tied to a 
little fellow who was swimming up the street. 
When he went too far the nurse pulled in the 
string and got her baby home again. Then 
I met another youngster, swimming in the 
street, whose mother had tied him to a post 
by the side of the door, so that when he tried 
to swim away to see another boy, who was 
tied to another doorpost up the street, he 
couldn’t, and they had to sing out to one 
another over the water. 

Is not this a queer city? You are always 
in danger of running over some of the people 
and drowning them, for you go about in a 
boat instead of a carriage, and use an oar 


instead of a horse. But it is ever so pretty, 
and the people, especially the children, are 
very bright and gay and handsome. When 
you are sitting in your room at night, you 
hear some music under your window, and look 
out and there is a boat with a man with a 
fiddle, and a woman with a voice, and they 
are serenading you. To be sure, they want 
some money when they are done, for every- 
body begs herve, but they do it very prettily 
and are full of fun. 

Tell Susie I did not see the Queen this time. 
She was out of town. But ever so many 
noblemen and princes have sent to know how 
Toody was, and how she looked, and I have 
sent them all her love. 

There must be lots of pleasant things to do 
at Andover, and I think you must have had a 
beautiful summer there. Pretty soon, now, 
you will go back to Boston. Do go into my 
house when you get there, and see if the doll 
and her baby are well and happy (but do not 
carry them off); and make the music box play 
a tune, and remember your affectionate uncle, 

Phillips.\ 


Normal youngsters would never fail to feel 
real interest in this letter. Questions center- 
ing on reasons for their choice were asked. 
This of course was the first step in developing 
standards for a good letter. 


To Miss ANNIE H. IpE2 
Vailima, Samoa, November, 1891. 
My dear Louisa— 

Your picture of the church, the photograph 
of yourself and your sister, and .your very 
witty and pleasing letter came all in a bundle 
and made me feel I had my money’s worth 
for that birthday. I am now, I must be, one 
of your nearest relatives; exactly what we 
are to each other I do not know. I doubt if 
the case has ever happened before—your papa 
ought to know, and I don’t believe he does; 


1Colson and Chittenden, Letters to Children by Fa- 
mous People, paxe 157, Hinds, Hayden, and Eldredge. 
By special arrangements with E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, literary executor for the Phillips Brooks’ estate. 

2By special arrangements with Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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but I think I ought to call you in the mean- 
while, and until we get the advice of counsel 
learned in the law, my name-daughter. Well, 
I was extremely pleased to see by the church 
that my name-daughter could draw; by the 
letter, that she was no fool; and by the photo- 
graph, that she was a pretty girl, which hurts 
nothing. See how virtues are rcwarded! My 
first idea of adopting you was entirely chari- 
table; and here I find that I am quite proud 
of it, and you, and that I chose just the kind 
of name-daughter I wanted. For I can draw, 
too, or rather I mean to say I could before I 
forgot how; and I am very far from being a 
fool myself, however much I may look it; and 
I am as beautiful as the day, or at least 1 
once hoped that perhaps I might be going to 
be. And so I might. So that you see we are 
well met, and peers on these important points. 
I am very glad, also, that you are older than 
your sister; so should I have been if I had 
had one. So that the number of points and 
virtues which you have inherited from your 
name-father is already quite sui prising. 

I wish you would tell your father—not that 
I like to encourage my rival—that we have 
had a wonderful time here of late. and that 
they are having a cold day on Mulinuu, and 
the consuls are writing reports, and I am 
writing to the Times, and if we don’t get rid 
of our friends this time I shall begin to de- 
spair of everything but my name-daughter. 

You are quite wrong as to the effect of the 
birthday on your age. From the moment the 
deed was registered (as it was in the public 
press, with every solemnity), the 13th of No- 
vember became your own and only birthday, 
and you ceased to have been born on Christ- 
mas Day. Ask your father; I am sure he will 
tell you this is sound law. You are thus be- 
come a month and twelve days younger than 
you were, but will go on growing older for 
the future in the regular and human manner, 
from one 13th November to the next. The 
effect on me is more doubtful; I may, as you 
suggest, live forever; I might, on the other 
hand, come to pieces, like the one-horse shay, 
at a moment’s notice; doubtless the step was 
risky, but I do not the least regret that which 
enables me to sign myself your revered and 
delighted name-father, P 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Different in tone and content, this still has 
the essentials of a good letter and forms the 


- the one read. 


basis of comparison with the first one read. 
Many comparisons were made and yet they 
saw that the fundamental characteristics of 
a good letter prevailed in each. 


After several other excellent letters were 
read they were ready for the question, 

“What makes a letter a good one?” 

In several books of letters there are stand- 
ards, but children are much better satisfied 
with their own and can get some equally 
good. Theirs were the following: 

1. Is it suited to the person to whom it is 

written? 

2. Does it have a conversational tone? 

3. Is it interesting? 

4. Is it original? 

With such a guide they were fortified to 
judge any others read. A letter was read 
at the close of the hour and they were to 
judge its merits by the above questions for 
the next day. Several members seemed spe- 
cially enthusiastic the first day, so they were 
given first access to two or three volumes of 
good letters and they browsed to find ones to 
suit their fancies. 


LESSON 2. 

Children who read any letters were eager 
to read them to their classmates. As they 
read they checked their yesterday’s standards 
that were in a conspicuous place on the board. 
With selection perhaps not as discriminating 
as an experienced judge of letters might have 
been, there was more chance for some not to 
measure up to what they had chosen as good 
points. After each letter, some one volun- 
teered to discuss the merits and demerits of 
If classroom management is 
such that informality does not reign, the 
teacher may ask for discussion. 


Assignment for class: “Tomorrow all have 
the privilege of bringing some friendly letter 
to read to the class.” 

There was plenty of material available for 
them. Each marked on the bulletin board the 
letter he took in order that there would be 
no duplication. It was suggested that, in 
some cases, home libraries and even personal 
correspondence might be used. In communi- 
ties where the “gentle art” is still practiced, 
often wonderfully good “models” are brought 
to school. Then youngsters can see that not 
only celebrities but their mothers’ relatives 
and friends use letter-writing! 
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A UNIT OF STUDY IN LETTER-WRITING 


LESSON 3. 

When the personal correspondence of their 
parents began to appear, there was a good 
contact with the real need for good letters. 
After all had been read, it added interest to 
have them discuss all and perhaps vote on 
their favorite. That many had queer favor- 
ites mattered not at all. Their ideas for let- 
ter-writing can’t go far wrong with interest- 
ing models from which to choose. Nothing 
could be worse than to standardize writing! 

When they had had enough background for 
writing to feel confidence in their ability, it 
seemed time to begin to discuss their own 
writing. Alert children, as these were, soon 
asked, “When may we write?” The answer 
was of course, “As soon as you like.” Their 
assignment was to bring in some person’s let- 
ter they’d like to answer. 


LESSON 4. 

(Several good collections of actual letters 
mounted on 9x12 construction paper, in gray 
or black, are indispensable to a teacher of 
English.3 These should be collected over a 
period of months or years and should be the 
best in form, content, and good taste in choice 
of paper. If suitable models for friendly let- 
ters are not easily found, and they aren’t 
often, make several of your own.) 

Before class these mounted models were 
hung on wires around the room, using Denni- 
son’s artist’s hooks ($1.00 a hundred from any 
school supply house). In case there is a good 
display space in the room on a level with the 
children’s eyes use that by all means. 

When they saw the array the novelty of it 
appealed to ‘them first and they immediately 
went up to inspect the collection. Questions 
were asked by them in regard to arrange- 
ment, as this was their first introduction to 
anything of this kind. When they had fin- 
ished examining letters, they were ready to 
discuss heading, salutation, margin, polite 
ending and signature. Block system, rather 
more favored today because of the increasing 
use of typewritten letters, came in for a great 
deal of argument. They made their own de- 
cision as to which one they would choose, 
after they learned from observation, in in- 
specting the exhibit that the block system is 
a bit more in favor now. They were cau- 
tioned to be consistent in the use of either in 


3The first suggestion for such a collection of letters 
was given to the author in a class with Miss Lula O. 
Andrews in Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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heading, envelope and return address on the 
back. Assignment for next day was formal 
since the form of a letter is based on usage 
and gives little leeway for choices. They were 
told to bring a perfect form for a letter, omit- 
ting the body of the letter, and were supplied 
with 4x6 cazds on which to put their letter 
forms, 

LESSON 5. 

Before class, two boys set up the stereop- 
ticon and operated it. With no word of warn- 
ing the cards were collected and thrown on 
the wall one at a time. Pupils discussed the 
mechanics at once. In the ones below you 
can readily see where mistakes were made. 


Golf Club Lane 
Nashville, Tennessee 
December 5, 1927 
Dear Ann, 
Your Friend, 
Ruth Horn 


Box 23 Route 3 
Brentwood Tennessee 
December 5, 1927 
Dear Harry 
Your Friend 
Henry Hopton4 


Proud were the children who achieved per- 
fection on the first round. Generally most 
of the class can get a perfect form by the 
close of the hour. If not, insist on the com- 
pleted work for the next day. 

Assignment for study period but not for 
home as some parents will invariably help in 
written work for school. Write a letter to 
some one you know using all the standards 
for a good letter and the form generally ac- 
cepted. (It is imperative that children have 
some real person to whom they may write.) 
There is no point in teaching letter-writting, 
which is the only composition work some chil- 
dren do, unless they are convinced, at the 
outset, that theirs are to be sent and may 
bring answers. 

After this lesson Kipling’s inimitable story 
of how the first letter was written5 was read 
by the teacher. A small group of superior 
children took as their special work a brief 


4These were samples from a lesson taught by the 
author in Peabody Demonstration School. 


SRudyard Kipling Just So Stories, ‘“‘How the First 
Letter Was Written.” 
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development of the history of letter writing. 


LESSON 6. 

Children’s letters were put on wire in other 
parts of the room. Different children com- 
pared form with that on the exhibit letters to 
see how nearly theirs conformed. They voted 
on the best ones. Those that had to be cor- 
rected and copied were done at once. Teach- 
ers will be wise to purchase paper in pound 
boxes for letters to be written on. If indi- 
viduals have their own paper that they prefer 
from home by all means let them use it. The 
supply at school is for those who would never 
write because of “poor facilities.’ The newer 
style of paper in single sheets is admirably 
suited for children’s letters for it has none of 
the complications attendant on the old-fash- 
ioned sheet folded in the middle. The margin, 
too, is more easily kept on this. If they have 
any trouble with margins, have they cut strips 
double the width of the desired margin, fold 
in the middle and slip over the side of the 
paper as they write. When they get to the 
edge of the extra slip they must stop as when 
the bell on a typewriter rings for the end of 
a line. That day, or in a few cases, the next, 
all letters were mailed. 

From that day on every possible chance for 
letter writing was encouraged with each pupil 
to get that ability behind him as one mile- 
stone passed in the work of the grade. A 
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chart or simply a check in the grade book 
sufficed to tell all that Ann had learned about 
letters and that Tom still needed to practice 
on them to gain greater skill. 


During the year, letters or notes were writ- 
ten to relatives, school officials for courtesies 
extended, to classmates who were sick or in 
trouble, to industrial companies to whose 
plants we had been and to many others. Our 
aim to have every letter written mailed was 
carried out and there was a conscious pleas- 
ure as the months went by when certain chil- 
dren were able to mark by their names that 
their mechanics in letters were perfect and 
that a reasonable degree of ease in writing 
had been reached. The study met a real need 
and was fun besides. 
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NEW STANDARDS IN WRITTEN ENGLISH 


(Continued from page 119) 


These are typical studies and taken with 
other studies made on a city-wide basis show 
that while a large city may have an exceed- 
ingly long list of total errors, yet, for any one 
pupil the list is relatively small. Even for any 
one room of children thé total list is small. 
Apparently therefore the problem in language 
is comparable to the problem in spelling. In 


spelling we have learned that each pupil will 
have comparatively few misspelled words. In 
language, therefore, as in spelling, it is possi- 
ble-for the teacher, working with children, to 
have each child note his specific errors both in 
oral and in written form and then to direct his 
attention to the correction of his own errors. 
In any case the number of errors attaching to 
a particular child is not large. 
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A FIRST-GRADE GUIDE SHEET 


For the Teacher 


SARA E. CHASE 
Principal, Kensington Avenue School, 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


1. SEAT WORK 


1. Outcomes desired through seat work. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


Growth in knowledge, skill, or appreci- 
ation. 

Ability to work independently and in- 
telligently. 

Realization of one’s own obligation to- 
ward the welfare of the other members 
in the group. 


. Habits of finding for one’s self some- 


thing worthwhile to do. 


Qualities in seat work necessary for reach- 


ing the desired outcomes. 
Good seat work should: 


10. 
11. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


. Have a purpose understood by the chil- 


dren. Be planned with definite outcomes 
in view. 

Make an appeal to their interest. 

Be related to other class room work. 
Be really needed. 

Be varied. 


. Be fitted to children’s power of concen- 


tration and effort. 
Give drill on a small number of points. 


. Grow more difficult. 6. 
. Call for fairly large movements and the 


manipulation of fairly large objects. 
Recognize individuals. 

Lend itself to easy correction by the 
teacher. 


3. Good assignments of seat work are: 


Short, clear, and definite. 

Given once to listening children. 

Tested to see if the children have under- 
stood. 


. Planned to provide further work for 


those who finish before the end of the 
period. 


4. Types. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Drawing 

Writing, printing, tracing 

Cutting 

Modeling 

Constructing all for a real purpose 
Matching sentences, phrases, or words. 
Building stories from sentences, phrases, 
or words, with and without models. 
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8. Placing sentences, phrases, or words with 
proper pictures. 
9. Finding known words or sounds. 


10. Answering questions. 

11. Filling in blanks. 

12. Following directions. 

13. Solving riddles. 

14. Looking at books and pictures. 

15. Reading silently for skill. 

16. Reading silently for pleasure. 

17. Planning one’s own work for an occa- 


sional free period. - 

Carrying on the work of one’s own part 
of a group activity from day to day. 
Ways by which the teacher may measure 
the results of seat work. 


18. 


1. Testing knowledge of things to be 
learned. 

2. Giving opportunities to apply things 
learned. 


3. Noting accurately from time to time the 
progress made by each. 

4. Observing the children’s effort and at- 
titude during work. 

References. 

TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR Book. Part I. pp. 
233-243. (Types). 

First GRADE MANUAL FOR THE CHILD’S 
Own Way SERIES. Hardy, pp. 37, 128, 
141, 177, 199, 234, (purpose, underlying 
principles, types). 

How TO TEACH READING. Pennell & Cusack. 

ONE HUNDRED WAYS OF TEACHING SILENT 
READING. Smith, pp. 36, 38, 41, 46, 60, 63, 
70, 73, 74, 75, 78, 85, 93, 101, 105, 112, 
116, 120, 124, 142 (types). 

II, BULLETIN BOARD READING 

Purpose. 

1. To arouse interest in reading. 

2. To present reading as a means for get- 
ting information. 

3. To present reading as a means for get- 
ting thought. 

4. To encourage a use of phonics for word 
getting. 

5. To arouse a desire to get words through 
one’s own efforts. 

6. To practice silent reading. 
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7. To provide some work for the period be- 
fore 9:15. 

Suitable Subject Matter. 

1. Directions for doing something. 

2. News of special interest to the children. 

3. A short story to be continued from day 
to day, a few sentences at a time. 

5. Sentences about a picture that carries an 
appeal for children. 

6. Easy riddles. 

7. Questions to answer. 

8. Something provided or planned by one of 
the children. 

Some Means of Arousing liutcrest in the 

Bulletin Board Reading Matter. 

1. Tell the children about the teachers’ 
bulletin board. 

2. Tell them that there will be something 
new on their bulletin board each morning. 

3. Arouse their curiosity thrcugh pictures. 

4. Provide a variety of subject matter. 

5. Help them to realize that their power to 
read is growing. 

6. Give praise when it is earned. 

7. Let them provide some o* the illustra- 
tions for the bulletin board. 


. Reference. 


First GRADE MANUAL FOR CHILD’Ss OWN 
Way Series. Hardy, pp. 35, 75, 83, 122. 

CLASSROOM TEACHER. Vol. 2, pp. 41, 310-313. 

Ill. PHONICS. 

Purpose. 

To serve as an aid in word recognition. 

Good Teaching in Phonics: 

1. Follows a systematic plan. 
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2. Recognizes that phonics are for use in 
reading. 

3. Keeps the work simple and the periods 
short, 

4. Deals with familiar words as units. 

. Follows the children’s reading matter. 

6. Applies the elements taught to the read- 

ing work of the day. 

. Gives practice for use in reading a 

use in reading. ; 

8. Recognizes that sounds must be heard 
correctly and that practice in hearing is 
required, 

9. Works with small groups of children. 

10. Provides for individual -needs. 
11. Remembers that drill that does not hold 


attention is not only valueless, but 
harmful. 


12. Follows some plan for checking success. 

13. Does not consider the purpose reached 
until the children use phonetics inde- 
pendently in word getting. 


References: 


How To TEACH PHONETICS. Dougherty. 

TWENTY-FOURTH YEARBOOK, pp. 81-91. 

First GRADE MANUAL FOR CHILD’s OWN 
Way Series, Hardy, pp. 40, 200, 205, 
270, 262. 

LINCOLN PRIMER MANUAL. 

How To TEACH READING. Pennell & Cusack, 
p. 77. 

CLASSROOM TEACHER. Vol. 2, pp. 389-432. 


JUDGING TEACHERS’ JUDGMENTS IN GRAMMAR ERRORS 


(Continued from Page 125) 


Some changes in usage and a criticism of 
Mencken’s book, THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE, 
given. 


American As She Is Spoke, Literary Digest, 


May 17, 1924. 81:30. 
Differences in usage given; Dr. Robt. 
Bridges’ and Mr. H. L. Mencken’s view- 
points are compared. 

Grammar vs. Idioms, Nation, Nov. 4, 1928. 


121 :506. 
The King’s English, Nation. 122:196, F. 24, 


26. Short history of English grammar and 
history of shall and will given. 


Who Speaks the Mother Tongue?, Literary 
Digest, 89:27-8, My. 15, ’26. 
Comparison made of spoken English as 
observed in England and as observed in 
America. 
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SUPPLEMENTING THE REPORT CARDS 


NELLIE E. BARTON 
Supervisor of Kindergarten and Primary Grades, 
Flint, Michigan 


ATERIALS of instruction are changing 

so rapidly that even parents who are 

most keenly interested in the school 
work of their children are puzzled rather than 
enlightened when children tell of their work 
in school or take some of it home. 


A report card tells nothing of materials and 
their uses. An occasional letter may do so 
and may result in a better understanding be- 
tween school and home. 


In order to emphasize certain features of 
new material used in beginning reading this 
year a letter was sent to parents of children 
using it. The material consisted of pictures 
which pupils had made by following printed 
directions. The making of the pictures had 
a larger value in learning to read than could 
be appreciated by one unacquainted with the 
purposes of the material. Hence the letter 
which was sent after several weeks of school, 
and which follows: 


‘Dear Parents: 


Do you know a child learns to read by 
reading? 

Do you know that a child will learn to read 
if he needs to read in order to do the thing he 
wants to do? 

Do you know also, that children differ in 
their readiness for reading just as they differ 
in the time at which they begin to walk or to 
talk? 

These things are true and we try to re- 
member thém when we teach children to read. 

The pictures which your boys and girls are 
taking home were made by following directions 
which had to be read. Reading the directions 
helped them to learn to read by reading. 

The wish to make and color the picture 
called forth their best effort to read. They 
had to read in order to make the picture. 

They are using dictionaries to find out the 
words they do not know. They are thus be- 
ing helped to teach themselves to read. 

After following directions to make one pic- 
ture and reading the story about it they pro- 
ceed to the next picture. Each child begins it 
when he is ready. He does not wait until all 
are ready. We remember that children dif- 


fer, also that some are delayed by absence or 
other reasons. Charts are kept, showing the 
progress mad» by each. 

If you would like to see us using our mate- 
rials won’t you come to school and visit us? 
We shall be glad to show you how we work. 
AS’ a group finished the series of pictures, 

which requires a term’s work for the 
average pupil, another letter was sent. It 
was as follows: 
Dear Parents: 


has finished our series 
of pictures in reading. This booklet contains 
the last ten he has made. 

In completing these he has proved his abil- 
ity to understand printed sentences and to 
follow printed directions. He is reading easy 
primers. He recognizes at sight at least one 
hundred words and is able to determine others 
by reference to his dictionary and other helps. 
Best of all he is enjoying the process of learn- 
ing to read through reading. 

Now he is :eady to learn other methods of 
attacking new words and other ways of using 
reading as a tool, 

Your interest in this booklet and ix his at- 
tempts to read at home will help him in his 
work, 

ANOTHER letter was sent last year to stim- 

ulate interest in spelling. It read as 
follows: 
Dear Parents: 

Do you wish your boys and girls to be good 
spellers? We believe you do and we are work- 
ing for it, first by giving them the words most 
used by all people in writing; second, by 
teaching them how to study, and third, by 
providing reviews of words studied. 

You can help your boys and girls by en- 
couraging them in their efforts and by being 
interested in their progress. Perhaps you 
will find other ways of helping. 

If you would like to see our progress chart 
we shall be glad to have you visit us. 

If you would like to know more about the 
spelling vocabulary, how it was selected and 
graded, and about how children learn to spell 


a word, we shall be glad to send you our bul- 
(Continued on Page 139) 
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IMPROVING WORK IN PROBLEM SOLVING 


The Possibility of Improving Ability to Solve Arithmetic Problems 


LEO J. BRUECKNER 
College of Education, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


problem arises out of some “felt need or 

difficulty” in a particular situation. The 
consequence of this “felt need” is that a 
series of mental or motor activities is begun 
leading to an attempted solution of the prob- 
lem. For example, an individual may wish to 
find the relative merit of two different auto- 
mobiles of the same price, with a view to the 
purchase of the superior one. His first pro- 
cedure is to collect the necessdry data regard- 
ing depreciation, durability, gasoline consump- 
tion, the ease of riding, and all other pertinent 
information. This may be arranged in some 
systematic manner. Then by a process of selec- 
tion, balancing one set of data against the 
other, and a consideration of the relative im- 
portance of differences found, finally a choice 
is made. Another situation of a similar type 
may involve such a question as the deter- 
mination of the profit derived from a farm 
club project. Here the individual must com- 
pile the information from a whole series of 
records that have been kept more or less 
carefully, selecting the data t» list as ex- 
penses and as receipts; he must array these 
facts systematically, checking his work at each 
stage; finally he can find the profit, if any, by 
a series of computations. 


A CCORDING to psychological principles a 


In life itself problems arise much as have 
been described above. When the problem has 
been formulated in the mind of the individual, 
he must decide on a method of solving it. This 
consists in setting up the objective, assem- 
bling pertinent data and methods of solution, 
selecting the most desirable method of solu- 
tion, and then, proceeding to carry it out. The 
data needed are not presented to him in a 
systematic fashion; the individual must se- 
lect from a mass of facts those that are per- 
tinent to the situation; he must be able to 
set forth clearly his objective and then to 
direct his activities in such a way that a sat- 
isfactory solution may be reached 


In school the pupil is constantly placed in 
natural problematic situations in which the 


need of arithmetic arises. The quantitative 
thinking may involve merely informational as- 
pects of number, such as knowing what 1000 
is, or what 25 degrees means, or it may in- 
volve actual computation, such as finding the 
cost of a dozen apples at 5 cents each, or the 
cost of refreshments for a school party for a 
class of 40 individuals. A whole series of so- 
cial activities would arise in connection with 
the party in which number would have a 
vital application. Other illustrations of nat- 
ural problematical situations in which the 
pupils would encounter the need for number 
will readily occur to the teacher. They arise 
in the daily activities of the school and are 
therefore in the immediate experiences of the 
pupils. In these problematic situations, they 
would need to assemble the pertinent facts 
from a variety of sources, array them in sys- 
tematic manner, and then perform the neces- 
sary computations in order to arrive at a solu- 
tion. The following illustrate some of the 
types of problematic situations that fre- 
quently arise; they are meaningful to the 
child, and he is vitally interested in their 
solution: 
1. Finding the cost of an education 
2. The school bank deposits 
3. Balancing a personal account 
4. Finding the cost of a week’s automobile 
trip 
5. Finding the relative cost of articles 
bought in bulk and in packages 
6. Finding the cost of the school milk supply 
7. Finding the cost of playground equip- 
ment 
8. Finding the area of the school playground 
9. Finding the amount each pupil is under- 
weight or overweight 
10. Finding distances on a road map 


Under present conditions most of the prob- 
lem work in arithmetic classes is of a quite 
different character than that just described. 
Textbooks contain large numbers of verbal 
“problems” of varying degrees of merit for 
pupils to solve. In these problems the pupils 
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are given all the information needed to ar- 
rive at a solution. The ability of the pupil 
to solve the problem depends on his ab‘lity to 
read the verval statement correctly and to 
comprehend its meaning, his ability to select 
the correct process or processes needed to 
“find the answer”, and his ability to perform 
the computations involved accurately. It is 
apparently assumed that the pupils will learn 
to apply processes in the natural situations of 
the kind previously described by learning to 
solve verbal problems of the type found in 
textbooks. While there is undoubtedly some 
justification for this assumption, it is clearly 
desirable that more attention be given to the 
use of the many natural situations that arise 
in the activities of the school to show the 
pupils the concrete applications of the arith- 
metic processes. 


The solution of verbal problems of the kind 
found in textbooks involves four major fac- 
tors: 1. the ability of the pupil to perform the 
necessary computations accurately; 2. the 
ability to comprehend the meaning of the 
statements in the problem; 3. the knowledge 
of essential facts and principles needed in 
the solution; and 4, the ability to select the 
processes to be used in solving the problem. 

Investigations have shown that from 20 to 
40 per cent of the errors in problem solving 
are due to errors in computation. Lutes* has 
shown that a large increase in scores on prob- 
lem scales results from practice on computa- 
tions of the kind involved in the problems. If 
inaccuracy in computation is therefore elim- 
inated a large increase in scores on problem 
tests will result. This fact suggests the need 
of carefully constructed instructional mate- 
rials in which special attention is given to the 
prevention of the errors that are made be- 
cause of lack of understanding of the process 
involved or because of some special unit of 
unusual difficulty in the process. The studies 
that have been made of the most common 
faults in computation in whole numbers, frac- 
tions, and decimals facilitate the preparation 
of these exercises. 

Most of the experiments on the possibility 
of improving the ability of pupils to solve 
problems have dealt with the effectiveness of 
the use of various types of reading exercises 
in problem solving. In general it may be said 
that a marked growth in problem solving abil- 
ity has resulted from the use of such exer- 
cises. 
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Newcomb* found that teaching the pupils 
a method of attacking the solution of a prob- 
lem yielded excellent results. The method he 
taught was as follows: “Reading problems 
over carefully and thoughtfully before at- 
tempting a solution, looking up the meaning 
of any unfamiliar word, analyzing and ar- 
ranging data given in an orderly manner, de- 
termining the precise data required, selecting 
in the proper order the various processes nec- 
essary to effect a solution, deciding beforehand 
a reasonable result to expect, and carefully 
checking or evaluating the final result se- 
cured.” 

Wilson* found that a marked improvement 
resulted from the use of the following types 
of exercises: 

1. Estimating answers and judging absurdi- 
ties. One exercise asked pupils to judge 
whether answers were reasonable or absurd. 
These problems were al] selected from the 
Buckingham scale and the absurd answers 
were actually given by pupils taking the test. 

2. Another exercise asked the pupils to re- 
state sentences using other words than those 
which were underlined For example, in the 
following statzement, “I can buy pencils at the 
rate of two for five cents,” the pupils were 
asked to substitute words for the three words, 
“at the rate.”” This was done in order to find 
out how much difficulty is due to such arith- 
metical phrases as “at the rate of,” “total,” 
and “average.” An attempt was also made to 
discover how many of the difficulties were due 
to incomplete comprehension or to the skipping 
of words which are crucial to the solution of 
the problems correctly. 

3. A tird exercise asked pupils to read the 
problem and to indicate the processes neces- 
sary to its solution. 

Stevenson* reports an experiment in im- 
proving problem solving ability by the use of 
the following types of reading exercises which 
yielded excellent results, especially with dull 
pupils; it is interesting to note that this study 
is one of the few in which the results were 
interpreted in terms of the mental levels of 
the pupils: 

1. Telling what facts are given, what ques- 
tions are asked, what processes to use, and 
what the approximate answer would be. 

2. Solving problems without number, such 
as, “If you knew the cost of an apple how 
would you find the cost of several apples?” 


*See References, Page 140. 
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3. Vocabulary exercises on difficult words. 

4. A large variety of problems arising out 
of immediate life needs. 

Washburne and Osborne* report the results 
of an experiment to evaluate the effectiveness 
of various types of reading exercises in prob- 
lem solving as follows: 

Training in the seeing of analogies (stat- 
ing a problem in simpler terms or with sim- 
pler numbers) appears to be equal or slightly 
superior to training in formal analysis for 
the superior half of the children; analysis 
appears to be decidedly superior to analogy 
for the lower half; but merely giving many 
problems, without any special technique of 
analysis or the seeing of analozies, appears 
to be decidedly the most effectiye method of all. 

The general recommendations, then, grow- 
ing out of the investigation are as follows: 
Problems should be so constructed as to pre- 
sent real situations familiar to the child. Chil- 
dren should be given many such problems to 
solve without special training in any general- 
ized, formal technique of analyzing problems. 
Concentration on practice in solving practical 
problems will yield gratifying results. 

The results of these and other similar ex- 
periments show that large returns result from 
a systematic attack on work in problem solv- 
ing. The use of stich exercises as have been 
listed seems to yield better results with in- 
ferior pupils than with superior pupils. This 
is suggested by the results of the experiments 
reported by Stevenson and Washburne. Mod- 
ern arithmetic textbooks contain many exer- 
cises in problem solving similar to those that 
have been used in these investigations. Others 
can easily be prepared by the teacher. 

Instructional materials to be used in im- 
proving instruction in problem solving are 
similar in structure to the various kinds of 
objective devices that are widely used to im- 
prove the quality of the written examination. 
Illustrations of the most important of these 
types of exercises are as follows: 

1. Multiple choice 

a. In one foot there are 2, 8, 12, 16 inches. 

b. Draw a line around the number which 
is most likely to be the correct product 
of 18x 27 


256 366 486 594 1006 
2. Completion 
a. The answer of an.................. example is 
called the sum. 
b. % and % are called................ fractions. 


3. True—false 


a. Mark the sentences that are true (c). 
Mark those that are false (x). 
(1). In a yard there are 3 feet. 
(2). The formula for finding the area 
of a circle is 2 r. 
(3). Interest is the same as amount. 
(4). Six per cent is equal to .06. 
4. Simple recall 
a. How many square rods are there in 
b. What is the formula for finding the 
area of a rectangle’?................ 
c. What is the answer of a multiplication 
example 
5. Recognition 
a. What process would you use in solving 
each of the following problems? Write 
a for addition, s for subtraction, m for 
multiplication, and d for division. 
(1). What is the cost of two apples at 
5 cents each?................ 
(2). What is the cost of butter a 
pound if 6 pounds cost $3.24? 


a. Is a mile equal to 160 rods? yes no 

b. Is an ounce less than a pound? yes no 

Is the formula for interest, i= prt? 
yes no 

7. Matching exercises 

a. Before each item at the left write the 
number of the correct formula in the 
list at the right. 


1. p=4s 
2. v=lwd 
3. 


) Area of a square 
) Volume of a rectangular 
solid 
) Perimeter of a square 
8. Selection 
a. Draw a line around the numbers of the 
statements below the problem which 
are not true. 

(1). Jack bought 7 apples at 3 cents 
apiece. What change should he 
receive from a quarter? 

1. Jack bought 7 apples. 

2. Jack paid 5 cents apiece for 
the apples. 

3. He gave the clerk 15 cents. 

4. He would receive no change. 

5. Jack sold 7 apples. 


Exercises constructed in the manner that 
has been described can easily be prepared. 


6. Yes—no 
le 
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IMPROVING WORK IN PROBLEM SOLVING 


element sin problem solving as the following: 
1. Ability to tell what facts are given 
2. Ability to tell what question the problem 
asks 
3. Ability to select essential facts 
4. Ability to estimate answers 
5. Ability to tell how to check answers 
6. Ability to name the process to use in solv- 
ing one step problems 
7. Ability to name process in order used to 
solve two step problems 
8. Knowledge of vocabulary 
9. Knowledge of essential denominate num- 
bers and units of measure 
10. Knowledge of essential principles and 
concepts 
11. Ability to judge absurdities 
12. Ability to check true and false statements 
13. Ability to assemble essential data 
14. Ability to read accurately and exactly 
15. Ability to follow directions 
16. Ability to attack the solution of a prob- 
lem in a systematic manner 
17. Ability to apply processes in local situa- 
tions 
18. Ability to interpret tables found in refer- 
ence books 
19. Ability to use the index, table of contents, 
etc., as aids in studying 
20. Ability to understand quantitative con- 
cepts in map reading 
21. Range of information in applications of 
arithmetic 
22. Ability to make analogies 
23. Ability to answer specific questions about 
problems 
24. Ability to formulate problems from given 
data 
25. Ability to illustrate uses of processes 
26. Ability to detect cues in solving problems 
27. Knowledge of historical background 
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_. They can be used to develop such important SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The essent als of a program for improving 
work in problem solving are as follows: 

1. Increased use should be made of prob- 
lematic situations that arise naturally in the 
activities of the school and community in 
which number is needed in its normal setting, 
in order that the pupils may learn to apply 
processes being taught as they are applied in 
life. 

2. Stress should be placed on accuracy in 
computation and comprehension of the mean- 
ing and function of arithmetic processes. This 
can be accomplished by the use of carefully 
constructed instructional materials in which 
special consideration is given to the known 
difficulties of pupils in computation. 

3. A systematic attack should be made on 
the teaching of problem solving. This would 
include the use of specially constructed read- 
ing exercises on elements in problem solving, 
the teaching of techniques in problem solving, 
and the solution of many problems that are 
within the experiences and comprehension of 
the pupils and in the solution of which they 
would be interested. Little is known as to 
the relative effectiveness of various types of 
exercises. It is therefore recommended that 
as wide a var.ety of exercises in problem solv- 
ing be used as is practicable. 


4. Obviously, standard tests of problem solv- 
ing have an important place in such a pro- 
gram since they aid the teacher to determine 
the needs of the class, their level of ability, 
and to select the pupils in need of special 
help in problem solving. The results of ex- 
perimental work suggest that pupils whose 
work in problem solving is below standard 
profit much from the training received through 


the use of exercises in problem solving. 
(Continued on Page 140) 


SUPPLEMENTING THE REPORT CARDS 


(Continued from Page 135) 


letin on spelling. The attached form may be 
used if you wish the bulletin. 

A large number of requests came for the 
bulletin and there was evidence of an inter- 
est and appreciation of the work in spelling 
throughout the: year. 


One such letter may accomplish a little. 
An occasional one sent once or twice a year 
over a period of several years, may result in 
a better understanding and appreciation of 
the schools, also in greater interest and bet- 
ter work on the part of the pupils. 
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EDITORIALS 


An Appreciation 
 Nesedaal forty-five years ago, when educa- 
tion took little recognition of what was 
merely pleasurable, Walter Pater wrote: “If 
our modern education, in its better efforts, 
really conveys to any of us that kind of ideal- 
izing power, it does so... oftenest by truant 
reading.” He proceeds, then, to show how 
deeply the secret reading of an ancient book 
influenced the life of the Roman lad, Marius. 
The truth of Pater’s observation has been 
recognized to such an extent that what was 
known as “truant reading” in his day has 
been given a less opprobrious name, and has 
found a definite place in the best of our edu- 
cational schemes as “extra-curricular read- 
ing,” or “voluntary reading.’”’ Reading—the 
ability to select and enjoy books—may almost 
be taken as a measure of culture in an in- 
dividual; the provision for reading should be 
a gauge of the excellence of an educational 
system. 
For the past two years, under the direction 


of Miss Annabel Porter, of the Public Li- 
brary at Seattle, and Miss Helen Martin, of 
the School of Library Science of Western Re- 
serve University, the Book Evaluation Com- 
mittee of the Children’s Librarians’ Section of 
The American Library Association, has con- 
tributed a series of articles on current liter- 
ature for children. The profound significance 
of this subject alone would make these arti- 
cles of significance to teachers. But the auth- 
ors of these papers, and the two chairmen, 
Miss Martin and Miss Porter, have put into 
their discussions careful study, wide experi- 
ence, and deep understanding of children. The 
value of their contributions can hardly be over- 
estimated. Letters which have come to THE 
REVIEW office give evidence of the help teachers 
and librarians have received, but the effects 
of the work of these members of the Book 
Evaluation Committee upon the children who, 
through the wisdom of these authors are en- 
abled to do their “truant reading” in such a 
wealth of good literature, is inestimable. 
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